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LIQW often, on a stormy day, a lightning ' 
* * . flash has lit up a. dark valley ^vith 
remarkable brightness, thrilling us with a . 
transient gleam of the glory that lies beyond 
the storm! So it is with our newspapers; 
tile eye will fair on something at the bottom 
of a column which suddenly responds to all 
our dreams and tells us they are not in vain. 

One of our pilots has crossed the 'Atlanlic 
hi^elve times in fourteen days, / 

Peace Can Do What War Can Do 

He is a dreary soul who does not see in 
that the promise of a quickening up of life 
that will transform the world for all of us. 
Wc are in 1943, the year when we enow that . 
we shall' win the war and when, if we are. 
wise, we may win the peace. We may ! ope 
that everyone will this year sa^^ i\ is prayer: * 

Give me a thankful, heart, 0 Lot i, for '.the 

assurance that has come to us of victory ■ 

over evil things. * 

Give me a datintless faith, Q God, lhat Peace 

can do xohatever War can do. 

’Y’nis is the year iri which Old bogy must 
die. We must give up living by precedent 
and pedantr 3 ^ an'd live by faith a nd works. 
Wc muk have a profound belief in ourselves. 
W'c must have a First Army and an Eighth 
Arm^" and an Expeditionary Fore i that will 
cut their, way -through all: the ungles of 
prejudice, the narrows of selfishness, and'the 
cynic's No Man's Land. We rrust m^ke 
up our minds that there shall be lo pigeon¬ 
holing of the Better World, but tl at it shall 
come, and come quicklyh We need not 
expect it in an afternoon-, but eyeiv^ hour we 
should be moving' towards it. We must 
laugh to scorn the miserable vc 'ices that, 
after what the world has done )cfore. our 
eyes, would have -us believe it h is not the 
power to make itself worth living In. 

' The trouble has alwaj^s been tl at Demo- 
crac\^ with all its virtues, has slowc d down to 
tlic pace of Old Fogy. The rel 3rmer has 
been the hare and Parliament the tortoise. 

The Nation Lags Behind 

Nobody has been able to check the flow of 
great ideas, since man came to the Age of 
Power, but no man could have thought out 
a more effective brake on progress than 
Parliament has been. It has taken a genera¬ 
tion to get an idea through the legislativ^e 
machine of which we are so proud. 

The truth is that the brain of man works 
a hundred times faster than his-moral sense, 
and that while ideas go forward with a. 
bound the social consciousness of the nation 
lags behind. Every man can see that it is 
a foul thing that children should die for' 
want of clean milk, that houses should exist 
without abundant water, that slums should 
destroy our people in myriads, y’ct for fifty 
\’ears this state of things has been, talked 
about while Old Fogy in Parliament has 
turned over, in his sleep and said things 
alway^s had been so. There are ideas enough 
pigeon-holed in Parliament to have stopped 
wars long «ago and to have solved half the 
problems that perplex us now. 

Peace ha!s.been too complacent. Its atti- 
tude to the misery of the world has been 
one of appeasement. It has been too ready 
to believe that things'Were well enough if 
you left them alone. You could leave 
Drink alone and it would settle itself. - You 
could go on taxing trade out of existence 
and wc should all grow rich. You had only. 



to prevent Too many skilled men growing 
up and there would be plenty of work for 
them. You need only destroy yoiir produce 
when prices fell too low and they would rise 
again. ' Yoii need not listen to the farmer's 
gfurnbling ; . he always had grumbled. In 
any case we could not grow more food; 
every scientist knew that, and land was 
wanted for hunting. . ' 

.Jt was onty the other day that children 
were dying twice as fast as they do now, 
because nobody cared—except the few ‘who 
cried aloud in the wilderness that it was a 
iponstrous massacre of the innocents. It 
was only just before"the other that little 
children were whipped to work in the mills 
or down the pits, and even John Bright' 
thought there was nothing ver}^ wrong about 
it. After all, we were growing rich and 
powerful , and somebody must do the work. 

Nonsense 

Today, for the first time in our history, the 
spirit of Christianity is accepted in 'the 
House of Commons as an inescapable factor 
in our national life, and it is the hope of the 
world that it is so ; yet in this Fl^dng Age 
the "pace-of Parliament is that of. the old' 
steam-roller. IMan’s dreams expand,’ his 
brain finds out the wa}^ but Old Fog}^ dozes 
in his seat. As we ride out'of London at 
night at the rate of George Stephenson's 
Rocket, so the nation's wheels go round as 
fast as the dead hand will let them. 

'pHERE is a patch of* land a stone's throw 

from Fleet Street which has been a scan¬ 
dalous waste for fifty ^"cars and more because 
the courts could not free it from a quarrel of 
men long iri their graves ; and it is a pathetic 
example of how we ^ are ruled after all efur 
ages of histor 3 \ We still pass laws so full of 
loop-holes and obscurities that no judge 
understands them. We still ask a man for 
his taxes on a form be^^ond his wit to read. 
It is Old Fogy lingering superfluous on the 
stage. It is just nonsense To say that a 
law cannot be simple and effective, or that 
income tax cannot be made plain and eas^^ 
for every, man. It is the ancient trickery of 
priestcraft persisting in the servants who 
have become our masters. Old Fog}^ does 
not want to die. 

One thing he will not understand when his 
last day comes. He will never believe that 
a man's moral sense can be quickened as his 
brain can be. He will never admit that re¬ 
ligion can be allowed to invade the sacred 
sphere of private life. . He will never agree 
that we ^>are all brothers and that war is 
Cain and Abel. But that is .the idea that 
must be born again iu i943- 

The Whole Armour of God 

Wc must do much thinking. We must 
^ translate our faith into politics, and sbe that 
politics transcend the humdrum things that 
parties keep alive to suit their purposes. We 
can do all these fine things that ring out in 
the Atlantic Charter and in the Prime 
Minister's noble speeches. There is no reason 
why we should not keep moral pace with 
this new physicaTworld in which a man can 
visit America three times in a week. We 
have to put on the whole armour of God for 
peace as we have put it on for war, and as 
for Old Fogy, in Parliament or out, when 
' he says it cannot be done we will answer 
him as we have been answering him three 
years, by doing it, - Arthur Mee 



American paratroop stepping down to earth 


The Man of Galilee 

As Seen By General Smuts 

^Fundamentally the world has New Kingdom, healing the sick 

and :he suffering. And His mes¬ 
sage is: 


■ no- need of-a New Order or a 
New Plan, but only of an honest 
and courageous application of 
the historic Christian idea. 

Our Christian civilisation is 
based on an eternal order, an 
endless plan in the message of 
Christ. Let us follow the light 
which has once shone before us, 
and which can surely lead us to 
the better world for which we are 
longing. 

In the twilight of today I see 
on the horizon, not the man of 
Moscow, not the man of Munich, 
not .the. man of Rome, but the 
man of Galilee. , I see Him round 
the villages and districts, teach- 
ing; spreading the message of the 


Cl erish in love your felloio 
man irrespective of race or 
lang lage, cherislv and keep the 
divii e idea in your heart as the 
high ist good. 

Tie.love for God and man is 
the final answer to all the in- 
solu] 'le questions of all ages. 
This is also the programme for 
the church today, and for man- 
kinc, which is ' today milling 
rour. 1 like frightened sheep with¬ 
out shepherd. 

Tl e man of Galilee is and re- 
mai) s our one and only deader. 

" From an address hy General 
Smuts ‘at 'Potchefstroom 


Science Prepares For Peace 


gciENCE is never still, and 
although many discoveries 
made during the war must mean¬ 
while remain undeveloped, great 
surprises are in store for the 
world. 

An American manufacturer has 
been, forecasting some of these 
good things, among them being 
unbreakable glass, vinburnable 
wood, lighter cars without radia- 
tox’s, houses with movable walls, 
so that rooms can be made either 


bigg !r or smaller, lighting 
adjr sted by variations in day- 
lighi, and boots and shoes with¬ 
out eather. 

Si 2h are changes the brave new 
worli is likely to see. If only 
sciei lists will add saucepans that 
don’ boil over, pipes that don’t 
free e, a preventative of the 
com non cold, clothes that don't 
weal out, and shoes that do con¬ 
tain leather, mankind’s debt to 
then. will be immeasurable. 
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The People Are Marching 

By President Roosevelt 

We take these passages from the famous speech which Mr 
Roosevelt made at the opening of the new Congress,'members « 
of the House of Representatives and the Senate loudly 
cheering him throudwut. 


■Y^ictory in this war is the first 
aim. Victory in the peace is 
the next. 

" That means stiiviiig towards 
the enlargement of the security 
of man here and throughout the 
world, and, finallj', striving for-^ 
the fourth freedom — freedom 
from fear. 

It is of little account for any 
of us to talk of essential human 
needs, of attaining security, if we 
run the risk of another world 
war. That is just plain common 
sense. Wars grow in $ize,. in 
death and in destruction, "and Ui 
the inevitability of involving all 
nations in inverse ratio to the - 
shrinking size of the world. 

I shudder to think what will 
happen to humanity, including 
ourselves, if this war ends in an 
inconclusive peace and another 
war breaks out when the babies 
of today have grown to fighting 
age. 

Undoubtedly a few Americans 
even now think that this nation 
can end this war comfortably and 
then climb back into an American 
hole and pull the hole in after 
them. But we have learned that 
we can never dig a hole deep 
enough., to be safe against the 
predatory animal. 

Most Americans realise more 
cled^rly than ever before that 
modern* war equipment in the 
hands of aggressor.' nations can 
bring danger overnight to our 
own national existence or to that 
of any other nation. 

They must be disarmed and 
kept disarmed, and they must ' 
abandon the philosophy and -the 
teaching of that philosophy 
which has brought so piuch 
suffering to the world. 


Today the United Nations are 
the mightiest military coalition 
in history. They represent an 
overwhelming majority of the 
population of the world. 

. The United Nations can and. 
must remain united for the main¬ 
tenance of peace by preventing , 
any attempt to rearm ' in Ger¬ 
many, in Japan, in Italy, or in 
any other nation which seeks to 
violate the Tenth Commandment: 
“Thou Shalt not covet.” 

There are cynics^ there are^ 
sceptics who say it cannot be 
done. The American people and' 
all freedom-loving peoples of this 
earth are demanding that it must 
be done. And the will of these 
people shall prevail: ^ ■ 

The very philosophy of the Axis 
Powers is based on a profound 
contempt, for the*hunian race. If 
in the formulation of future 
policy we were guided by the same 
cynical contempt we should be 
surrendering to the philosophy of 
our enemies and our victory 
would turn to defeat. 

The issue of this war is a basic 
issue between those who believe 
in mankind and those who do 
not. It is the ancient issue 
'taetw*een those who put their faith 
ill the people- and those who put 
their faith in dictators and 
tyrants.-.. 

The people have now gathered 
their ■ strength, they are moving 
forward in their might and 
power, and no force, no combina¬ 
tion of forces, no trickery, deceit, 
'^or violence can stop them now. 
They see before them the hope of 
the world—a decent, 'secure, 
peaceful life for all men every¬ 
where. . 


Woodman’s Lament 


We have received this note 
from an nnknoicn man icho loves 
trees. ' 

Dear Editor, Your list of re- 
markabje trees is of much interest- 
to me. May I tell you of y/hat 
was probably one of the finest 
trees in England? 

It stood well within sight from 
your hilltop, about three miles 
away, and was a landmark to 
those who knew of it, from the 
.distant hills, but was not very 
visible to those near, as it stood 
in a wood some distance from the 
highway. ' 

It was a beech tree, quite a 
young one as trees go, and must 
have grown a foot or more a year 
throughout its life. 

The girth near the bottom was 
about ten feet, with perfectly 
round clean tiTink, as straight as 
a, telegraph pole, rising to 60 feet 
without a branch or a knot, and 
then spreading out and up in a 
glorious canopy of another 40 
feet or more.. 

My father, a woodcutter, knew 
the tree when it was quite young, 
and carefully tended it through¬ 
out his life. I rerrfember, nearly 
50 years ago, helping him to cut 
down three, big chestnut trees 
that stood underneath it, to give 
it more air and light, although 


it towered high above these. 
This was done at the expense of 
its proud owner, who did all he 
could to preserve and en'courage 
its growth. ’ 

Alas, death brings strange 
changes. The tree passed from 
a lover of the beautiful to a 
farmer who wondered how much 
he could get for its timber. 

It could not have fetched much,’ 
as it was destroyed at. a time 
when‘there was not a scarcity of 
timber. I did not know of it until 
after it had beeii’ cut down or I 
would have willii^gly offered him 
twice its commercial value to 
have allowed it to survive. 

‘ Woodcutters are humble' folk, 
not blessed with much of this 
world^s goods, but they live very 
near 'to the Creator among the 
trees, and often it brings a surge 
of sorrow and sadness to them to 
have to cut down trees. ’ 

A WOODAIAN 

PENSIONER'S MITE 

The determination of an elderly 
New Zealand pensioner to become' 
a life-member of the Auckland St 
John Ambulance Association was 
revealed when he arrived at the 
office with 400 threepenny-bits. 
He had saved them out of his 
pension for more than three yen is, 
until the £5 required for .a life-, 
membership v/as accumulated. 


Little News 
Reels 

^HE song of a dying Welsh 
corporal on the slopes of a 
hill in Tunis inspired a charge by 
90 British soldiers who overcame 
three times their number of Nazis. 

A motor bus which liolds 250 
men is being used at an army 
camp ill Colorado; it was built 
from scrap materials. 

Schoolchildren in Sidcup and 
Chislehuvst have collected 260 
miles of string. 

Boys of a Southgate A T C 
Squadron have built their own 
glidei\ ; 

^Texico has just^ paid £17,500 
^ ^, for damage suffered by 
British subjects* in the civil' war 
of 1910. - 

A Czech officer visiting Man¬ 
chester, after spending some hours 
in that famous city, turned with a 
puzzled look to an Englishman 
and asked, “But why do you build 
so many black houses?’.* 

Bradford Corporation An the 
last three years has collected 
90,000 tons of salvage, lohich icas 
,sold for £122,000. - 

NEW form of lighting known 
as fluorescent or gaseous- 
discharge lighting has been in¬ 
stalled by the LNER, in .the 
booking offices at Icing’s Cross 
and York stations. 

Sixteen - year - old Canadian 
children are one to tivo inches 
taller than hoys and girls of their 
age 20 years ago. 

recent discovery of chrom¬ 
ium deposits in the bird 
River area ' of ' South-eastern 
Manitoba will help Canada’s war 
output. 

Over 100 new companies of the 
Boys’ Brigade have been formed in 
England and Wales since June 1. 

It is recorded that Clap'bam 
Maternity Hospital, in which over 

55,000 babies Had .been born 
before it was bombed in tt)41, had 
never, once given alcohol to its 
patients. 

Scout and Guide 
News Reel 

^ SOLDIER with the Army in 
Northern Ireland, formerly 
a Scoutmaster in London, took, 
over the ' 24th. Belfast Troop 
about two years ago; since then 
all members have been brought 
up to First Class standard, and 
the Troop has also reached the 
target for the 'B-P Memorial 
Fund—^32 for 32 Scouts. ■ ^ 

The Chief Scouts of Malta, 
Tanganyika, Cyprus, and the 
Falkland Islands tvere mentioned 
in the King’s New Year Honours 
List; Malta’s ' Chief Scout is 
Viscount Gort, VC. 

Hugh Cainphell, ^ a Scots 
engineer who spent 45 days in 
terrible conditions in thc'Burmese 
jungle to escape the Japanese, 
was a Patrol JLeader of the 31st 
Renjreivshire Troop. 

J^WENTY Guiders who hope to 
carry- out .relief work in 
Europe after the war have just 
undergone a four-day course of 
mobile training at a camp In 
North Wales. 

The biggest' sum sent by a 
.Guide Company for the B-P 
Memorial, £75 15s, comes from the 
West Riding of Yorkshire; . the 
Guide fund is now over £53,000. 

THINGS SEEN 

Four small boys at a north- 
couptry.station sharing one stick, 
of lollipop. ' ' 

A Dutch sailor wheeling a 
pram down Piccadillj7' ' . 


, The Children’s Newsfjaper, jonuary 23, 1943 

CHINA’S Navy Fights Oh 

^NE of the most romantic navies in the world is that which 
^ still proudly fights on in the name- of China. It is hardly 
^ navy in the true sense of the word, but a collection of thousands 
'of Chinese junks’off. the coasts and on the waterways. But 
they form the most active guerrilla navy in the world and 
their job is to lay mines in the Japanese shipping lanes. 

• Admiral Chen Shao-kwan, ' of the entire coast of Central 
Minister of the Navy, told a China cooperates most- effec- 
correspondent that he saw no- tively; secondly for the weather 
thing romantic, . and extra- information, . ivhich' under pre¬ 
ordinary in' the work of the sea sent conditions depends almost 
and river guerrillas, “They 'entirely on Chinese; and thirdly, 
are all regular Navy officers and for provision of jiinks and. the 
seamen doing routine, service supply of materials and labour, 
under the instruction' of the The help of the coastal popu- 
naval command,” he declared. lation, does not go . beyond such 
Admiral Chen stated that the indirect aid and no civilians are 
seamen use ordinary junks taking ■ part in guerrilla work, 
mostly, even without auxiliary aIi the mines that are being laid 
motors, because it is important along the coast are laid by 
for the guerrilla craft to be noise- regular Navy personnel. ' It is 
less and inconspicuous. There very difficult to ascertain- how. 
are no permanent central bases. many Japanese ships fall victim: 

to the ^contact mines at sea, but 
it is known, however, that the 
activity of Chinese river guer- 


The units move - from one 
point off the Central China 
coast to another in accordance 
with plan, and can operate from rillas -continues to have good 
any place because the fishermen success. Quite. a number of 
are always eager to. help them Japanese river boats have been’ 


in every'way possible. 

The guerrillas have to rely , to 
a large extent on popular assis¬ 
tance, first of air ior informa- 


sunk in recent months. 

The volume of Japanese ship-' 
ping in Chinese waters has de¬ 
creased very much since the 


tion about movements of, the outbreak of the Pacific war, and 
enemy, in which the population . it is still falling all the time. 

Portraits For Lancashire 


' interesting collection of por¬ 
traits is setting out for a tour 
of the country under ^he auspices 
of the Roy-al Society of Portrait 
Painters, which recently held its 
jubilee exhibition at Burlingf^on ' 
House, with Frank Salisbury’s 
fine portrait of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter as the chief attraction. ' . 

A selection has been made of . 
portraits ■ from this exhibition, 
with a few additions from else* 
where, and this selection, repre-' 
sentative of the work of about 70 
artists, is to visit certain towns 
during the year. Those who are in¬ 
terested in the study of portraits 
will find the exhibition a valuable 
educative force, and for the - 
general public the pictures are a 
delightful entertainment. Miss" 

First Editions in 
THE Last Resort 

In a recent book drive for sal¬ 
vage at Bristol several first 
editions came out of their hiding- 
places to play their part in the 
Front Line, Among them were 
R. L- Stevenson’s. Travels with a 
Donkey; Edward Trelawny’s Last 
Days of Shelley and Byron; and 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. 

Fortunately it is not yet neces¬ 
sary for us ■ to part with rare 
books—Hitler’s Decline and Fall 
can be accomplished without 
them. But it Is necessary to 
throw out every book that we do 
not need. Evory book given to 
Salvage is another blow at the 
enemy. 

A Fairer World 

Mr R. G. Casey, the Australian 
British Minister of State in 
Cairo,*' has been going 'about 
among the troops to find out, 
'What the men are thinking' about 
the Beveridge Report. 

He says they do not" believe in 
fairy stories about homes for 
heroes, but hope the world will 
be fairer all round after this, a 
world in which those who work 
hardest will get most, , 


Agnes Tatham’s baby studies are 
included, -with . Mi's Wheeler’s 
charming child study Bottle 
Time, and there are portraits of 
Lord Horder by Bernard Adams, 
Sir Henry Wood by Flora Lion, 
Henry Williamson by Edward 
Seago,' and a self-portrait by 
Frank Salisbury showing him at 
work in the Abbey on his famous 
Coronation picture. 

With Mr Salisbury’s portrait 
of himself there goes on this tour 
his portrait of the Editor of the 
C N, who thus-hopes to meet on 
canvas many friends he has' not 
yet met in the flesh. 

The exhibition is now at Blac.k- 
pool till February 13, wheri it goes 
to Bolton till March 27. We wish 
it good lookers-on. 

Seven Points For a 
World Parliament 

. America is. the cradle of fai*- 
reaching ideas. Many of them 
are born to die, or perhaps to 
languish long before they live; 
but \ve may hope something will 
happen to encourage into life the 
proposal of the Governor cf 
Minnesota, Mr Harold Sta^sen. 

What JVlr Stassen proposes is 
a World'Parliament to act as a 
United Nations Government, pre-' 
pai’ed to discuss seven points: 

1. The establishment of tem¬ 
porary governments in the Axis 
nations which would carry out 
complete disarmament andi 
arrange for the punishment of* 
their criminal leaders. 

2. 'Administration of inter¬ 

national airports and airways. 

3- Administration of the gate¬ 
ways to the Seven Seas. 

4. Encouragement of trade 

between peoples of the world. 

5. Development , of greater 
literacy among the peoples of the 
world. 

6. Establishment of a world 
code of justice. 

7. Creation of air, land, and sea 
forces to enforce decisions of the 
Parliament. 
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THE GREAT LAHD 
ARMY 

. Many schemes are in prepara¬ 
tion to enable farmers to get 
part-time labour at the heaviest 
seasons, and it is hoped to give 
the farmer about half a million 
extra helpers-this year. 

-In Whitehall it is considered 
that these schemes might well 
form a part of the permanent 
system of labour employm.cnt, 
provided arrangements can be 
made ^to safeguard the interests 
of the regular fa.rm worker. 

Both volunteers from the 
towms and part-time land 
workers will receive 10 extra 
coupons for clothing for their 
agricultural w'ork if they, put in 
22 hours a week on the land, 
according to the decision of the 
,Board of Trade. Application 
should be made to. the War 
Agricultural Committee of the 
county where the worker is 
placed. 

If the volunteer is to work in 
w'ater or in very dirty land, he 
may also apply for rubber boots, 
but as rubber boots are. in .short 
supply workers are advised to 
take their own boots along to 
the' farm work or to borrow 
from city friends whose, need is 
not so urgent. 

CURIOUS 

The war is full of coincidences, 
and one of the strangest has hap¬ 
pened at a base hospital.- 

A private presented himself for 
examination during sick parade. 

“Name?” asked a medical officer. • 

“ Ridley,” replied the private: 

“ Oh,” said the officer jocvilarly, 

“ Ridley, eh? And where’s Latimer 
this morning?” 

. “ He’s next in, sir,” was the 
answer—and he was! ■ ‘ 

TYRE WITH A HISTORY 

Salvaged from the branch of 
a tree where it had ‘Swayed in 
the winds for many years, a 
bicycle tyre with a history has 
reached the waste rubber depot 
at New Plj^mouth, New Zealand. 
It is solid rubber, not hollow 
like the modern tyre, *' and its 
story is that about 1890 Thomas 
Avery visited Australia with a. 
team of New Zealand bowlers 
and took home the first geared 
bicycle the town had seen. To 
New Ph^mouth at that time the 
machine looked as strange as 
the big-wheeled penny-farthing 
^ would appear today. For years 
it has hung on a tree as high as' 
Haman; now it is to help us to 
hang Hitler on a tree as high as 
Judas. 



Soviet School in . London 

A handicraCt class Jn the school for Russian boys and girls in London. ^ 
The pupils are mostly .children of Soviet diplomatic and other officials. 


FLAX, GlISLQ 


l^oreCoinsWanted OaTTLE CATASTROPHE 

Fate of a Noble Herd 


The war and the multiplication 
of well^aid \var workers has 
brought a demand for coinage. 
Another factor which tells is the 
presence in the country of 
American and Canadian troops, 
who must have money to spend. 
The Mint, however, points out 
that there are some 23,000 million 
bronze coins dn the country, and 
in addition millions of the new 
twelve-sided threepenny pieces. 
The Mint is working double shifts 
to meet .the public demand for 
coinage, and the Ministry of 
Food begs housewives not to store 
up tlieir farthings, but to put 
them into circulation. 

15,000 RATS 

Since June farmers in Car¬ 
narvonshire Ixave destroyed 15,000 
rats above ground, and more .than 
that are dead - below. In this 
county the* farmers concentrated, 
on rat destruction, and 177 rat 
extermination contracts were 
given out, the County V/ar Com¬ 
mittee Pest Department giving 
close cooperation. 

It is. calculated that the rats 
killed in this county alone -'.vere 
capable* of destroying food to the 
value of over £7000 in one year. 


Sixty Years on a Roelc 


^iLSA Craig is no more than a 
rock, though holiday-makers 
know it well. It is quite a large 
rock, two miles round, pic¬ 
turesque to a degree, and delight¬ 
ful on long summer days. 

But it is not a place for atiyone ^ 
but a hermit or a lighthouse-' 
keeper to live in. Indeed, nobody 
lived there at all until the light¬ 
house was built, GO years' ago. 
Goats, rabbits, and v/ild-fowl 
were the only inhabitants— 
these and William Girvan. _ 

Now William . Girvan has 
passed to his inheritance, in the 
town of Girvan on the coast of 
Ayrshire. He was born 96 years 
ago, and was 26 when he first 
went to Ailsa Craig. Until ten 
years ago he was official boatman 
on the island. He loved its 
ruggedness, its wild things, its 


flowers, and cliffs and rocks 200 
feet sheer down to the sea. 

In 1891. there were 27 people 
on the island. William Girvan 
was one of them. Ten years later 
the population-had dwindled to 
nine, and he was one of them. In 
1932, when he retired and went 
back to the pleasant coast town 
where ho was born, and from 
which he took his name, William 
Girvan was the oldest member of 
an islet-rock population which 
had grown to 150.. 

Scotland has many such men, 
many such barren and lonely 
islandsl She has sent into the 
world from these desolate spots, 
specks in tumbling firth and 
ocean, many good, hardy, simple 
men, who touched greatness, like 
William Girvan, by the very sim¬ 
plicity of their long lives. 


One of the most" famous herds 
of cattle in our island has fallen 
' a victim to the terrible fcot-and- 
mouth disease, 90 bulls and 18 
cows of the Aldie herd of Short¬ 
horns having recently been 
slaughtered in Rcss-shire. ^ 

The Shorthorn breed has come 
down from Celtic times and is 
only a little younger than the 
Longhorn.- It is also known as^ 
the Durham breed. 

These magnificent cattle are 
invaluable both for milk and 
beef, maturing rapidly and 
attaining a great Aveight. They 
vary in colour-from red to white, 
a roan being the blend' most 
popular with farmers. 

The descendants of the Aldie 
herd are found all over the 
w'orld, and it has been estimated 
that the herd which has now 
been destroyed was worth over 
£100,000; one bull was recently 
sold for £1155. 

The credit of building up the 
herd belongs to Mr Finlay 
MacGillivfay, to whom the de¬ 
struction of the herd, together 
with a flock of 384 sheep, came 
as an appalling blow, for. no 
money compensation can. meet 
the satisfaction of awning a 
world-famous breed. It Ms the 
bitter price we pay for our- 
courageous and upright policy, of 
keeping this terrible disease from 
ouf cattle at all costs. 

STATION iVlISTRESS 

• It was her first day as station 
master. A Yorkshire country 
woman, she was more accustomed 

• to horses and cattle than trains, 
and very awkward she felt wdicn 
the time camc' to despatch her 

' first train. It had drawn up by 
the platform and ^vo.s duo to 
leave, but the station master did 
not know how to set it going.,. 
For a moment or two she hesi¬ 
tated. Then, rather timidly, she 
called out: “Get on wi' yc!" 

The train obeyed. 


Who Was He? 

We were interested recently 
in reading a w"ork by Sid.ney 
Colvin, the famous scholar' and 
critic, to find this little picture: 

“As a Suffolk-bred boy I used 
constantly to ^ encounter and, I 
fear, unknowing all he was,- in- 
W’ardly to deride that eccentric, 
ineffectual recluse of genius as' 
he strolled (or, rather, vaguely 
drifted) an odd, rumpled, melan¬ 
choly-looking figure in grey 
plaid, green eyeshade, and 
shabby back-tilted hat, along 
the lanes' and highw’ays.„of the 
Woodbridge neighbourhood.'’ 

Who could identify the figure 
thus sketched? It was Edward 
Fitzgerald, the immortal trans¬ 
lator of Omar Khayyam. 

RAILWAY BOGIES 

Without reducing seating cap¬ 
acity' at all, the L M S has made a 
considerable saving' in the 'weight 
of • a number of trains on the 
London-Birmingham service. 

This has been done by intro¬ 
ducing two coaches mounted on 
three bogies instead of having two 
bogies for each coach. A bogie 
weighs eleven tons, and the -weight 
saved enables . lowcr-powercd 
engines to be used, releasing 
higher-powered engines, for more 
important tyork. 


Flax premises to be quite a 
iseful crop in the future 
economy of this country. ' It is 
i child of war with us. 

In the last war some, crops 
vere raised, but with the excep- 
ioh of the experiments at 
Sandringham practically no- 
hing was done between the two 
vars. 

Now flax growing has been 
aised again to quite a respect- 
.ble acreage. Learning from 
■xperience the authorities -are 
oncentrating on improving the 
iroduction, so that the growers 
nay have the best chance of 
, landing up against competition 
• iftcr the war. 

The flax growers are produc-^ 
ng a fibre which is good enough 
or anything. In parachutes it 
i aves the lives of the defenders 
if Britain, just ns it economises 
he labour of our hard-worked 
nerchaht seamen. 

GREAT-GRANNY 

Mrs N. Jones, of the South 
'orkshire mining village of South 
:irkby, is 63 and a great-grand- 
Qother, who has .worked on 
aunitions in. three wars. 

She made stirrups for cavalry- 
aen in the Boer War; in the Great 
Var shfe worked at a powder 
actory; and now she is at a 
lunition factory, working double 
hifts. She does her own house¬ 
work and prepares ^he meals. 

Is she,* we wonder, the only 
i reat-grandmother in the country 
^ working on munitions? 

THE SURGEON OH 
THE BATTLEFIELO 

Wonderful work was clone in 
: aany field hospitals in the last 
' /ar, but in this war, on all 
; Tonts, it is finer still. 

Surgeons with General Ander-- 
;giVs First Army in Tunisia are 
■ perating on the actual field of 
l attle, under conditions not so 
] leaceful as in Harley Street, but 
. ust as scientific and up-to-date. 

: Ighting units have first-class 
«perating theatres, and Ameri- 
1 an transport planes are being 
1 sed as ambulances to fly 
(asualties back to the base 
] lospitals without loss of time. 

These flying ambulances have 
1 een designed and equipped for 
.their purpose; they are not just 
1 asty adaptations' for imme- 
(iate and critical needs. 

Some field operating-tents will 
Fold 20 beds with comfort, and 
lach unit has a surgeon, an 
\ naesthetist, and ' eight medical 
( rderlies. 


A Village Memoris I of Parliament 


TN 'a little mountain village in 
North Wales, nestling beneath , 
the' . Berwyn Mountains, a 
memorial of the destroyed debat- _ 
ing chamber of the House of 
Commons has been set up. 

Sir Henry- Ivlorris-Jones, MP 
for Denbigh, had the idea of , 
collecting fragments of the 
stained-glass windows which were 
shattered on the night of May 10, 
1941, and presenting them to the 
Memorial Institute at Glyn 
Ceiriog. 

V/ales, which is proud of its 
link with our great Tudor queen, 
is thus further linked with the 
Mother of Parliaments through 
these 26 pieces of glass suitably 
fi'amed and inscribed: 


Fragments of stained-glass 
j win windoios of- the House of 
( 'ommons, Westminster, bombed 
( nd shattered on the night of 
llay 10. [1941. They are placed 
1 ere as a?i enduring reminder of 
1 he determined efjorts^ of the 
i}ernians. to destroy '‘the Mother 
( i Parliaments ”—the creation^ of 
t’le \Vclsh Queen Elizabeth. 

To these precious relics, 
\ ractically all that i^ left of the 
1 istoric House of Commons, 
t lere has been adcl^d, also on 
f lass, an impressive view of the 
5 lately. Palace of V/cstminster, as 
j 3 eh from the southern bank of 
t le river, and an accurate pic- 
{irial representation of the in- 
t n'ior of the historic chamber. 
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A Great Partnership Beginning 

^ FINE thing we hear fijom North ' praise from British troops than 


A 


THE REAPERS 

GROUP of Nazi officers were, 
watching a French farmer 
sowing seed when one of the 
Nazis called out : “ You may 
sow, but we shall reap.” 

“ I hope so,” replied the farmer; 

Fm sawing hemp.” ^ 

Beils in the Desert 

'Y'uis*story reads alipost like a* 
fairy tale, but it is true ; 
it comes to a Yorkshire mother 
from her son in North Africa. 

During a fierce engagement, 
it seems, the son was wounded, 
and as the battle swirled onward 
he quickly found himself alone. 
The heat Avas intense. The pain 
from liis wound was increasing. 
He could do no more than drag 
himself over the burning sand- 
dunes. Thirst l)egan to torture 
him, and the silence of the desert 
oppressed him. . 

Then the silence was broken 
by far-off inusic. He raised 
his head and listened intently ; 
there , were church bells ringing 
joyously. ” So the sun has got 
me after all,” he thought, for 
well lie knew there could be no 
bells in that sand and scrub, but 
his feverish head was full of 
strange sounds. He was be¬ 
coming weaker every minute 
and his chaiice of rescue was 
not one in a thousand. 

Then the miracle happened, 
foe as he dragged himself for¬ 
ward the bells grew louder, and, 
reaching a dune, TTe looked down 
on a company of British soldiers 
listening to England’s victory’ 
bells, broadcast by the B B C. 

THE ROAD TRAGEDY 

Again those tmdy terrible words 
^ “ More Cliildrcn Killed on 

the Koads ” describe the latest 
record of road fatalities. The 
olficial story for the month gives 
681 killed, and of these 117 were 
children, as compared with 81 
before the war. 

There is miicli less traffic on 
the n^ads, yet one more cliild 
is being killed every day, on the 
average, than before the war. 

It is a tragic and terrible thing, 
one of the blackest facts of the 
war on the Home I'rdnt, 


Africa is the comradeship in 
.arms of British and U S troops. ' 
Just as General Anderson, of 
our own First Army,, is under 
the orders of the . American 
General Eisenhower, so we find 
British troops sometimes fighting 
under the orders of American 
officers in battle, and Americans 
fighting under British officers. 
It is immaterial to either who is 
in command so long as the job 
is done well. ^ 

The Americans are full of tales 
of the coolness of our men under 
dive-bombing and shelling. Our 
boys say that when the Ameri¬ 
cans go into the attack not even 
the Aussies can show them the. 
way, and there can be no higher 


that. What is more, say our Tom¬ 
mies, when the Doughboys come 
out of'A fight they come out 
with jokes and songs. The 
Americans reply that before, 
during, or after a battle there is 
nothing a British Tommy will 
not do for a pal, British or 
American, nothing he will not 
give, from his life to Ins last 
drop of water. 

British and Americans, they 
arc laughing together, fighting 
together, sharing victory to¬ 
gether. it not certain that 
when*this war is ended they will 
work together for* the peace of 
the shattered world—with the 
same songs and the same smiles 
to help them on their way^? 


M 


Statesman of the Countryside 


R 


W.. S. Morrison, who 
has been one ' of our most 
popular Postntaster-Generals, 
has brought us much’ good news 
in his reign at St Martin’s-le- 
Grand, but the best possible 
news. we could have of this 
experienced' but still young 
statesman is that lie is to be the, 
first Minister of ‘ Town and 
Country Planning. 

We^ wish him well in this new 
post, which will give' him such 
a dazzling opportunity. The 
Government has played ' about 
with the Ministry of Works, 
changing its office and its name 
and its ministers far too much, 
but we sec’ in Mr Morrison’s 
appointment the promise of 
great development. He is the 
■ first minister to hohP his title, 
and it will be his great chance to 
make his department worthy 

© 

Tho Patient Was Out 

Qfficers of the St John Am¬ 
bulance Brigade in the 
course of their duties often are 
faced with curious situations, 
and- the surprise of a New 
Zealand ambulance driver can bo 
imagined when he attended a call 
to Ellcrslie, a suburb of Auck¬ 
land, and found that the patient 
was not at home, but had gone 
out. St John’s officers say it 
somctiines happens that persons 
due to enter hospitals for opera¬ 
tions forget tlie date. ' - ’ 


Under the Editor s Table 

Peter Puck 1^ you want Utility 

Wants to 
Know 


]\Jany dentists are 
artists. They 
draw teeth. 


}Jow 'do aytime 
Londoners strike a 
stranger? somebody has 
asked. Wc hope they arc 
loo polite. 

7\^NY kind of bones,^ 
have great value 
except fishbones, says 
a Writer. And even 
they mean something 
to the fish. 

0 ’ 

Y'ou can ahvays tell an 
American. But he ^ 
tells yon ?i:-- • - 



you want 
Eurniturc you must 
apply for a form. But 
suppose 3^011 v/ant a 
table ? ' 

‘•0 

The glove trade is . not 
to be moved from 
Wovccster; It is handy 
where it is. 

‘.0 

J^oiv^MEL is said to be 
- digging himself in 


But not 
victory. 


digging for 


If fuel wasters 
are called over 
^ the coals^- 


^ London Fire School 
has been opened. 
Lts students are burning 
with'enthusiasm. 


of the noble cause for which it 
has been created. That cause is 
no tiling less than the saving of 
the countryside from those wlio 
wx:nild make a mess of it. . 

We beg him not to let it return 
to the spectacle of squalor and 
vulgarity to w^hich it Avas being 
reduced in many parts before the» 
w’ar; not to let our noble 
highway be avenues for pill- 
, boosters and other such, vendors 
of good and bad things. The 
Minister of Town eind C'tnmtry 
Planning lias in his keeping the 
loveliest countryside on earth, 
and wdtli.his help \\c can, hand 
it downi to posterity unscathed 
by the march of jirogrcss and 
untarnished by the commcrciai- 
ism of onr age. 

Good luck, Mr Alorrison, find 
may Posterity find itself unable 
to pay the debt it wall owe to you. 

© 

Good News For the 
Lost Shipyards 

LJalfw.vy between the end of 
the First World War aiid 
the beginning of tlie second there 
w^as a great shipbuilding slump, 
wliich was part of tlie general 
trade slump afflicting the nation 
and tlie w'orld. 

■ Never supppsing that w^ar 
wanild break out again, aiuPtliat 
sliips w.ould soon again be in 
urgent derriand, British ship¬ 
builders decided to cut down our 
sliipyards. With the consent of 
the Government they bought up 
sliipyards and dismantled them, 
selling the sites on the under¬ 
standing that they would' not 
be used again for shipbuilding. 

This incrediblo_ thing hap¬ 
pened and shipyards became 
idle wdierc’thousands of wwkers 
produced ships for the nation 
in the last war.. Now a company 
has been formed to build ships 
for The Government and the 
dismantled yards wall soon be 
humming wdth Avork again. 

A very unfortunate, story for 
the nation, showing how bitter 
experience can be neglected in 
national affairs. 

JUST AN IDEA 

There is only one cure for public 
distress, said John Riishin, ami 
that is education to make 'men 
ihqughijul, mcrcijul, and just. 


The Children’s 

SLAVE’S WOrtOERFUL STORY 

Black Boy Who Became 
a Scientist 

The world of knowledge and practical achlevemejit has 
suffered a grievous blow by the death of Dr George. 
Washington Carver. Americabest-known and best-loved 
Negro, he was the friend of all men, and his life, spanning 89 years, 
yielded a bounteous harvest for humanity. Born a piccaninny 
slave of no account, he lived to become the greatest scientist of 
his.race, and one of the most respected men of his age. 

He Avas borrrbn a plantation in for the rest of his life. There he 
Missouri during the CiUl War, rendered his great service to agri- 
and while still a baby was carried culture — teaching, lecturing, 
off with his .mother by -some writing hundreds of tracts, ex- 
slave-raiders. It AVas his good * perimenting in his laboratory 
fortune that his master, Moses night and'day, doing all that one 
Carver, was a kindly man who man can do, and more. * 



parted with a racehorse as ran-' .Much did George Carver j 
som to get George back; but he . accomplish in his long life, but he 
never saw his mother again, and will be best remembered for his j 

his only memento of her was her ' work with the humble peanut, < 

spinning-wheel, a treasure he that titbit so beloved by Ameri- 

clung to all his life as to a guid- can youth. He took the peanut i 

ing star. apart, separated its fats, its oils, i 

In the -days of. the emancipa- and many other chemical ele- c 

tion of the slaves the little black nients, and by ceaseless experi- r 

boy grew up in. the home of the ments discovered over 300 ( 

Carvers; they gave the nameless products of' it, a wonderful’and i 

orphan their own surname and varied array that includes butter 

christened him George Washing- and cheese, soap and ink, dyes 

ton because he was such an and axle-grease,^linoleum and in- . ^ 

honest little fellow. His foster sulating' boards. He also found 

parents were kindly folk, but over a hundred uses for the sweet 

they hqd not enough money to potato, and these developments 

educate him, and he was thrown have proved of incalculable bene- 

on his own resources. He went to fit to the workers of his own race 

theMearest town, slept in a barn, m the Southern-States, 

did what jobs he.could, and at He became world-famous, but 
last made his way to college. remained unspoiled, for success 

With every penny of his expenses cannot - tarnish a character^ of 

to earn, his struggle still wrent on, pure gold. Modesty was his key- 

and.it took him seven years to get note, and with child-like simpli- 

his degree in agriculture. Two city, he once said, “I did nothing, 

years later, and by now a six-foot God saw fit to use me. I made i 

giant of a man, he became a mistakes; the achievements Avere' ; 

master of science; as his felloAv- God’s,” Money had no attrac- : 

countrymen would say, George tions for him, nor rich living, and 

Washington Carver had arrived. to the end he continued to wTar : 

The famous Booker Washing- old clothes, 
ton invited him’to teach his own Now that Dr Carver has 
people at the Tuskegee Institute' passed to his inheritance, it is ; 

in Alabama,'and he stayed there ^ opportune to recall..part of- a 
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What’s Wrong at the Works? 

A, Gentle Lady Tells the Philosopher 

Che was a gentle, sweet-faced, quiet-voiced young wonian, and 
the grey-headed philosopher was chatting to her over a cup 
3f tea at the home of a friend. 


She was intelligent and well 
educated, a busy, housewife, and 
i part-time air-raid warden. And, 
.laving “so much time still left 
over,” she,was employing it in an 
aeroplane factory. Apparently 
they thought well of her there, 
for they had asked if she could 
not give them more than half a 
day in their drawing office. 

But, as she said with a smile, 
.hei*e are only 24 hours in a day, 
and 'one must sleep a little some¬ 
times. Still, with it all, she was 
very happ 5 \ She was the only 
voman in her department, and 
he men were wonderful to her, 
he said. They couldn’t have 
^een more helpful. 

Yet one. ..thing marred her 
pleasure in her work. Why. was 
'o little done for her fellow- 
vcrkers? Why did nobody seem 
o careabout so many things 
hat mattered' to them? 'Why 
vere they. themselves convinced 
hat nobody cared, so deeply 
■convinced'that they .just laughed 
at the idea of any improvements 
■^eing effected? 

Well, now,'\vhat improvements- 
are needed? inquired the Philo- 
.^>opher, and she replied, “Oh, 
lust everything.” She must give 
Pirn a better answer than that, 
le told her—and she did. ’ 

“ You hear of the wonderfiil 
ages the war-workem are receiv- 
ag,” she said. “You won’t find 
aem where I work. There’s just* 
bout enough to live on, that’s 
11.. 

“ I wouldn’t mind that so much 
the works canteen Wasn’t so 
irty, if the food there wasn’t so 
ad and so expensive, if the fac- 
)ry. were properly warmed, if 

A Mighty 

IJnder the spreading White 
Ensign the naval smithy 
, :ands. And this sea-going 
’mith is not only a mighty man 
vith large and sinewy hands, but 
highly-skilled craftsman who 
•an turn his hand to any kind of 
;ietal work. 

Like every sailor, hetjs a handy- 
nan, and we hear of two splendid 
‘xamples of his versatility. 

When the great blitz on Malta 
:)egan there was very little shelter 
t'or the quarter - of - a - million 
ivilians. Fortunately the island 
insists largely of limestone, soft 
nough for tunnels and caverns 
o be readily hewn in the rocky 


Continued from the previous column 

message he once gave to a C N 
orrespondent, “T love to think 
'f -Nature, ’’ he said, “ as an un- 
imited broadcasting station 
hrough which God speaks to us 
'Vety^ day, every hour, every 
noment of our lives, if we will 
inly tune in. To those who have 
.lot yet learned the secret of hap¬ 
piness, which is the joy of coming 
nto the closest relationship with 
:he Maker and Preserver of all 
things, I say: Begin now to study 
‘he little things at your own door, 
^^oing from the known to the 
nearest related unknown, for 
indeed each new truth brings us 
nearer to God. ■’ 

It was the counsel of a man 
vho by every word and deed had 
proved himself ever near to God, 
And n.ow he is. Nearer! 


there were some pro\’ision for 
rest and recreation. And all 
those bad things themselves 
would not be quite so .bad if the 
management tried to make them 
better. Yes, and I could perhaps 
forgive the management for not 
making them better if they spoke, 
differently of their workers, if 
they showed some intei’est in 
them as human beings and not 
as machines,” 

Was this a bad specimen of a 
factory, perhaps? inquired the 
Philosopher. The young woman 
sighed and shook her head. From 
the way the management talk, 
she said, it was much the usual 
kind of factory. 

The Philosopher looked grave. 
“It looks as though^ there’s 
nothing to be done,” he said. 
And then, for the first time, the 
gentle young woman flared up 
into passion. 

“Nothing to be done? I’ll do 
something!” she cried. “I’m 
doing it already. The manage¬ 
ment will have to see me. r? 7 i 
not afraid to lose my job. .I’ll 
talk to them! ” ’ 

“Can you afford to lose your 
job?” asked the Philosopher, . - 

The gentle girl looked at' him, 
earnestly, and searchingly. “If 
you mean that, do I need the 
money,” she said, “I do. But 
don’t you think anybody can 
afford to lose a job if it’s the 
only way to get \vrong things put ’ 
right?” 

The Philosopher patted her on 
the shoulder, " I think,’’ he said, 
“that while there - are young 
women like \'0U about, this 
country can’t go very far wrong.” 

Man IS He 

cliffs and hillsides, but affording 
excellent protection from bombs.- 

Among the Maltese people 
there were plenty of eager hands 
ready to start digging for safety, 
but a serious shortage of pick- 
axes. An appeal was made to 
the Navy, and the blacksmiths 
just .rolled up their sleeves and 
started forging, pickaxes out of 
any odd scraps of iron they could 
find. 

Many of the shelters ‘hewn 
with the Navy’s improvised pick-- 
axes became the permanent cave- 
dwellings of people Avhose homes 
Avere destroyed jn the raids. 

Another instance of resource- 
^fulness occurred when a seaman 
^on a British warship at sea 
‘ suffered a severe wound. The 
surgeon needed a certain type of 
rare instrun-tent known only in a 
few hospitals ‘ on shore, s<S> he 
called in the ship’s blacksmiths 
and drew from memory a sketch 
of the instrument. 

Less than an hour later 
the smiths had successfully 
fashioned the instrument, and 
Avith. the help of the electricians 
it was plated with -tin. The sur¬ 
geon was able- to carry out the 
operation, and by the time the 
Ship reached port the patient^ Avas 
Avell on the way to complete re¬ 
covery. 

A pickaxe or a surgical instru¬ 
ment—they are just part of the . 
day's work for Sailor Smith. Each 
.morning sees some task begun, 
each CA^ening sees its close, ; ' 
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THE FLAG 


LPFE’S ADVfeNTURE 

life’s a grand adventure, 
boys,' 

A tale of high adventure. 

Of course, there’s’much to daunt 
the soul, 

A thoAisand ills beyond control; 
Conditions, that should be made 
.wJioIe, 

Crusades on which, to venture. 
But with a faith in God and man, 
A spirit scorning censure, 

And high ideals Avliich nothing 
fear 

Regardless of the cynic’s sneer, 
We eagerly adventure. 

There’s a Avar to Avage and a 
peace to win, 

A dean new world to usher in, 
But armed Avith science and the 

Avili " .. 

To use it for the good, not ill, 
We’lt plan a decent order still: 
Go on Avith the adventure !. 

Herbert Wood 

THE POWERS UNSEEN 

Jt is by reverence for the powers 
unseen and eternal that the 
poAvers of evil, hoAvever imper¬ 
fectly, have been kept at bay 
and the fabric of society held 
togetlier. ^ Lord Bryce - 

Jesus Shall Reign Where’er 
the Sun 

Jesus shall reign 'where’er the 
sun 

Doth liis successive journeys run ; 
His kingdom stretch from shore 
to shore 

Till moons shall Avax and wane 
no more. 

People and realms of every 
tongue 

Dwell on His love Avitji SAveetest 
song. 

And infant voices shall proclaim 
Their early blessings on His name. 

Blessings abound where’er He 
reigns ; 

The prisoner leaps to lose his 
chains ; 

The Aveary find eternal rest. 

And all tlie sons of Avant are 
blest. . ; . 

Let every creature rise and liring 
Peculiar honours to our J\ing ; 
Angels descend Avith songs again, 
And Earth repeat the loud Amen. 

Isaac Watts 

A Prayer Forthe Gate of Heaven 

JJring us, O Lord God,-at our 
last aAvakening into the 
house and gate, of heaven, to 
enter into that gate and dwell 
in that house,..Avhere there shall 
be no darkness nor dazzling, 
but one c^qual light; no noise 
nor silence, but one equal music ; 
no ’ fears nor hopes, b'ut one 
equal possession ; no ends nor 
beginnings, but one C(pial eter¬ 
nity ; in- the habitations of thy 
glory and dominion AAorld with¬ 
out end. John Donne 

UNBELIEVABLE 

J HAD rather believe all the 
fables in the Legends anel the 
Talmud and the. Alcoran than 
that tills universal frame is 
without a mind. .Francis Bacon 


JyJOT a post have' I visited since 
I left America that I 'did 
n'dt see the'‘flag of England. ‘ It 
was “the first flag I i^aAV on enter¬ 
ing the Avaters of France ; it Avas 
the only one floating in the 
ancient harbour of Rome at 
Civita Vecchia. 

Again I saw it in the deserted 
harbour of the Piraeus. I first 
saw the dome and minarets of 
Constantinople from beneath a 
cloud of common smoke that 
.issued from British-line-of-battlc 
ships saluting the jMohammedan 
ally of Britain. The first object 
that met my eye scaling the 
summit of. the Pyramids Avas the 
cross of, St George, which some 


English 1 raveller planted there. 
Beyond he cataracts, on the 
borders c: the Desert of Nubia, 
the only ign of civilisation that 
I saw Ava^ the English flag 
from the mast of a traveller's 
boat. 

Here^ < in the extreme verge 
of civilis ition, I stood before 
‘this eml: em of the universal 
presence «>f that nation ; and in 
tlie lawle.' s regions it gave me a 
pleasing sense of security to 
lind 'mysc f so near a representti- 
tion of that PoAver beneath 
Avhosc bn ad‘aegis there .is pro¬ 
tection c broad for the most 
humble i igitive from violence 
and oppn ssion. 

Arne ican Traveller’s Journal 


r Remember, I Remember 


J REMEMBER, I remember 

The house'where I was'born, 
Tlie little .window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn ; 

He never came a wunk too soon 
Nor brought too long a day ; . 
But noAv I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away. 

I remember, I remember^. 

The roses, red and Avhite, 

The violets, and the lily-cups— 
Those floAA’ers made of light 1 
The lilacs Avhere the robin built. 
And Avhere my brother set 
The laburnum on his birthdaj^— 
The. tree is living yet! 

remember, I remember 
Where I w^s used to. swing, 

JOY FOR EVER 

■ A THING of Beauty is a joy for eA'er, 
^ Its loveliness increases ; it will 
never 

Pas’s into nothingness ; but still Avill 
. keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Tull of sweet dreams . . . Keats 

The CsuEEsel of St Paul 

gxuDY to be quiet, do- your 
own busin’ess, Avork a vith 
your hands. 


And thov ght the air must rush 
fresl 

‘'To SAvallo vs on the Aviiig ; . 

My spirit lew in feathers then 
That is sc heavy noAV, 

And sum] ler pools could hardl}^ 
cool 

Tlie fever on my broAV. 

I rememb ir, I remember 
TIig fir-tr ^es dark and high ; 

I used to hink their slender tops 
Were cloib 3 against the sky : 

It was a c iiildish ignorance, ^ 
'But now ' is little joy 
To know I’m farther off from 
Heaver 

Than wht a I Avas a boy. 

Tom Hood 

The Important Thing 

of t1 e most important tliinj^s 
^ in Hf{ is, not where we stand, 
but in whr i: direction we are j^oing. 

George Herbert 

THE SPIRIT 

gAJD S Ltan to his friend : 

“ Yo i fought Avitli me 
before th ^ birth of the Avorld. 
We were conquered because Ave 
failed to understand that. Vic¬ 
tory is a 5 pirit.” Anatole France 



THIS ENGLAND. 


John E jnyan’s statue and 

St" *c Chlirrh 
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Slavery’s Childrers 
Defend the Free 

Mow that some of the great countries of South America have 
lined up, with the United Nations against the aggressor, 
the old British colony of Trinidad, off the coast of Venezuela, 
has become an important post in the North Atlantic defences. 


Just home from-Trinidad, 'Sir 
Hubert Young, the Governor, has 
been telling a London audience 
of the loyalty of the Trinidad 
folk, together with the people of 
the smaller island of Tobago. 

' Tobago's 25,000 people are all 
- descendants of African slaves. 
The people retain some of their 
original qualities, their beautiful 
' manners, their extreme adapta¬ 
bility, and in some degree their' 
original superstitions, one of 
which is that they cannot go out 
without a hat. They keep their 
hats on out-of-doors even when 
the National Anthem is played. 
..There is no idea of disrespect in 
this, but they feel happier with 
their hats on. At the police 
dance, which is held every year, 
the constables in mufti dance 
round in their hats with ladies in' 
evening dress. 

There is some kind of theory 
among them also that the mix¬ 
ture of-hot and cold is bad, and 
a servant will not open .the re¬ 
frigerator 'on the day she does 
the ironing. 

. Trinidad’s people are a more 
bewildering mixture. There are 
nearly 159,000 East Indians who 
were introduced to work in the 
sugar fields. They form a definite 
community, and retain to a large 
extent their Indian clothing. 
The older generation retain their 
own language, although the 
younger folk speak English. 

There is a Chinese community 
of about 5000 or 6000, all speaking 
English. They, too, are a definite 
community, intensely loyal to 
their mother country of China, 


intensely interested in the 
struggle with. Japan, and very 
generous. Then there is a Portu¬ 
guese community of 4000.or 5000, 
a separate community but still 
Trinidadians; and there is a 
Venezuelan community of about 
4000. ■ These are mostly, the less 
.wealthy members of the popula¬ 
tion. Then there, are French, 
Spanish, Scottish, and American 
creoles, the word creole meaning 
an individual born in the West 
Indies; he may be white or black 
or any shade between. 

Trinidad is valuables to.the war 
effort for its oil, sugar, and coco¬ 
nuts. All Trinidad’s public re¬ 
serve. funds have been given or 
loaned to Britain. The Chinese 
•presented two aeroplanes to the 
Red Cross and £70,000 was 
-collected. £100,000 was given for 
planes. Trinidad is nov^ one of 
the great American bases for de¬ 
fence, and over 30,000 men were, 
employed in building it. 

Four Sparrows 

Bird lovers in New Zealand 
have been keenly interested in an 
exhibit recently arranged at the 
Museum of . Otago, an apparatus 
which reproduces continuous re¬ 
cords of the number of times four 
young sparrows in a nest out¬ 
side the museum were being fed. 
Every time a parent bird entered 
or left the nest it worked a switch 
attached to a perch, and caused 
a mark to be made^oh a' drum, 
the records supplying such in- 
^ formation as whether the parent 
birds stopped for a rest arid when 
thev began and ceased work. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


The Dark Wood 


'J’here was once a little girl. 

who fan oiit of the house 
with her skip]fin.g-rope, and ' 
skipped on and on* till ^he 
lost herself. 

She was quite near home 
all the time if only she could 
have found the way back. 

But between her home and 
the great field where she 
found herself was a thick 
wood. She had skipped 
along through a path in the 
wood without noticing the 
way, and when she wanted to 
go back she could not find it. 

It was so dark 'and still and 
terrifying to a little stranger 
who had only just come there 
to live.. 

It seemed strange, too, that 
there should be nobody about 
ill the fields." As it happened, 
it was lunch-time, and" the 
farm people had all gone in. 

But Eliie didn’t know that.. 
It was very loneljC and the. 
more she stood and stared at 
the dark, wood the less she 
wanted to go into it. 

As she stood wondering 
What to do, something sud¬ 
denly sprang up at her-. 

She cried out in terror, and. 
then, as she looked down, 
she began* to smile. 

It was only a kitten—a 
little flLi.i:y, white'kitten. 


. ‘‘ Oh, Pussy,”' she cried, 
'you did give me a fright I” 



The kitten mewed . and 
turned round, and sprang 
into the wood. 

Eilic darted after it. . She 
w^as no longer afraid, for now: 
she had a friend. 

, On and on ran the kitten, 
and on and'^on ran Eliie, till 
in a very few minutes the 
dark w^ood grew light, and 
they w’ere out cn the high¬ 
road again. 

The wdiite kitten is Ellie’s 
now, and fnie times they 
have together. 


Beveridge Flan 

Protest by the 
Insurance Corripanles 

• The Industrial Life Offices are 
taking exception to the Beveridge 
Security Plan. 

They protest that the funeral 
grant of £20, with the Govern¬ 
ment taking over all industrial 
life insurance,’is unfair to them. 
They say they receive no advan¬ 
tage from National Health In¬ 
surance, as they work it wyit’h- 
out profit. Their real profit', of 
course, is the _fact that ‘ -the 
Government business gives their 
collectors a footing in the small 
homes of the' country, where 
'they can pick up profits by 
selling insurance oiitside the 
National Health Insurance. To 
form a true opinion on the sub¬ 
ject we have to consider .w’hat is 
paid by the w^orkers who take 
out policies with them. ’ So 
costly is the collecting system, 
states the Beveridge Report, that 
expenses and profits take 7s 6d of 
every. £1 of premium.' 

When w’e consider that under 
the new Beveridge scheme the 
cost would be reduced,to 6d in 
the £1, we can understand what 
a large sum now paid by the 
poor would be saved to add to 
their benefits; And that is not 
the whole of the story. Some 
companies are not too careful 
about whom they insure. Sir 
Geoi'ge Robertson, Industrial 
Insurance Commissioner, giving 
evidence in 1931, stated that 
200.000 British' children are 
over-insured, and that' the 
average number of cases of 
over-insurance are ,50 a week. 

Policies often lapse during the 
first year or two through non¬ 
payment of premiums, enabling 
the companies to make addi¬ 
tional profits. Under the 
Beveridge Plan, of course, no 
such lapses can occur. ' 

Every Boy’s 
County Book 
H ampshire School’s Idea 

The C N long ago proposed that 
our education authorities should. 
see that every boy'or girl leaving 
school had to take;away with him 
a book of his own county, and a 
Hampshire correspondent sends 
us a note of, what is done at a 
grammar school in that county, , 

“Every boy'at this school who 
is worthy of a prize,” our- corre-. 
spondent says, “ walks off with 
the Hampshire volume of the 
King’s England.” 

It is not for us to say that he is 
well -rewarded, but we delight in 
the fact that these volumes, into 
which has been put all the 
editorial capacity of the C N. staff, 
are now in wide demand, and we 
believe it an admirable idea to 
send a boy or girl from school 
with a handy book on all that 
matters concerning the county to 
w'hich he belongs. 

A ¥/ord For the Farmer 

In the past a farmer v/ho 
w’asted fuel w’as just wasting his 
'own money. Now he wastes his 
country’s capital. The careful 
driver who keeps'his eye on con¬ 
sumption saves the nation’s 
shipping. There are now about 
150,000 tractors w'orking on the 
land; it is reckoned that if every 
tractor could save half a pint of 
vaporising oil an hour nearly 
5000 tractors could be run for a 
whole year without additional 
fuel imports. 
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Shaping a Great 

Australia 

Three Powerful Voices 
in the Commonwealth 

A USTRALIA is at the cross-roads of her history. She has 
faced the peril of invasion and to all appearances has 
averted it. But three of her great leaders have warned her of a 
danger nearer home, and we have been asked to give these, 
warning^ as a sign of the gravity of the situation for a nation 
with dazzling opportunities of a mighty destiny. 


This is what the Commonwealth 
Prime Minister, Mr Curtin, said in 
his New Year message. - ‘ 

^ By Mr purtin 

:w=, must be bigger Australians 

-in every w’ay in the year 
ahead. If we fail, we fail not 
only ourselves but also • our chil- 
d\’en in face of an en^my who 
has no regard for the Christian 
way. of life and all that 
Christianity has stood for in 
human experience. 

I ask the nation to take stock 
of itself, to resolve that selfless¬ 
ness shall, be the guiding factor 
- in every thing tha t comes to pass. 
With that as a basis our strength 
cannot be denied, however the 
enemy may assail us. If there be 
weakness our prospects in 1943 
will be diminished. 

J’he war in the Pacific is at a 
crucial stage. I cannot outline 
' what appears to be ahead, for that 
would profit only the enemy, but 
I give a stern warning that, the 
Government can see only a hard 
road. Resoluteness must be the 
keynote of Australian character. 
I am confident it will be manifest 
throughout the land. Our histoi-y 
will be written in' slavery unless 
we concentrate on the task to the 
exclusion^ of all- that is paltry, 
miserable, and self-seeking. - 

Mr Menzies, whose broadcasts 
have been so popular in this 
. countiw. is another Prime Minister 
who has warned- Australia of the 
danger of allowing luxury to turn 
her aside from serious purposes. 
He finds that' prink, which is 
'creating much agitation in the 
Commonwealth just now, is a 
matter demanding instant action. 

By Mr Menzies 

^HE fundamental cause of the 
undoubted' abuses of intoxi¬ 
cants occurring in large centres 
of population was to be found, 
Mr Menzies said, in two facts. 
One was ^that the increase in 
the national income as a result 
of war expenditure was being 
steadily diverted from essential 
commodities to luxury commodi¬ 
ties, one of the principal of 
which was drink. 

The second cause, Mr Menzies 
suggested, lay in the fact' that 
the reduction in the supply of 
liquor had been relativefy small, 
while there had been no reduc¬ 
tion whatever in the number of 
places licensed to sell it. To 
seek to cure such a problem by 
ignoring these root causes was to 
miss the whole point. • 

“I cannot sec -'why the quite 
useful hotel business should be 
any more 'immune from' the, 
impact of war conditions than 
the useful business of selling 
sugar or tea or sardines,” Mr 
Menzies said. “ Why should 
-tailors and shopkeepers be" asked 
to accept losses, and sometimes 
abolition, while these who sell 
the things we drink go relatively 
ffeev” ' ' 

But by far the most resounding 
voice rin'^ing through Australia 


last year on this subject was that 
of Sir. Keith Murdoch, whose 
devotion to the Commonwealth is 
well known throughout the Em¬ 
pire. He is proprietor of the 
Melbourne Herald, one of the 
Australian dailies, arid this is 
what he wrote there in a strong 
appeal to all Australians; the 
article followed a court-martial 
at w’hich some tert'ible disclosures 
were made of the effect of drink¬ 
ing in the Army. 

By Sir Keith Murdoch 

GREAT deal of damage is bein 2 
done throughout the country 
by the misuse of liquor, and it 
is not at all certain that the 
weakeniotg of the war effort and 
morale may not be fatal. At the 
lowest estimate, it is lowering the 
good fibre of the nation, causing 
a sickening rate of casualties cn 
the social front, and breaking 
down the basis for a great natior 
in the future. 

' Hard drinking in publichouses 
and in sly grog-shops, and the 
results of it among men and 
women in the streets—not only 
in Melbourne but in all .Aus¬ 
tralian cities—continue to sicken 
good citizens.. and astonish 
visitors from abroad. 

This is more than a mattei,. 
of absenteeism, hangover, and 
immediate physical and social 
damage. There are very defi¬ 
nitely two other considerations : 
the future health and habit? 
of the nation, and the capacity 
to face our national troubles and 
deal with them effectively. 

Unless Australia has evolved 
or will evolve a ' public opinion 
that 'insists upon a national ■ 
discipline and a closer regulation 
of life for the well-being and 
development of all, then we are 
going to be deservedly battered 
and lose our chance of a great 
future. 

Despite the number of good 
men in the business, the hotel 
system has developed too greatly 
into mercenary drinking shops 
and too little into clean and 
cheery hostefries, where good, 
substantial food and comfort can 
be had with sound and moderate 
liquor. To bring about this re¬ 
form would be a great thing fdr 
Australia. The people as a whole 
are angry about this business. 
And they are right. 

They object to their boys and 
girls being subject to the tempta¬ 
tions that now assail them, they 
are mertified by the results, and 
they are -determined that the 
nation’s war effort shall be puri- 
• fied. They are more resentful 
of the liquor trade as a combined 
force than ever before. 

They regard the trade as 
having been ^ arrogant in its ex¬ 
cesses. They, resent, it asserting 
its politicals power. , Too many 
poJitlcians are beholden to it. " 

This has passed, beyond v the 
bounds of tolerance. Reaction is 
in full swing; there can be no 
liquor influence allowed in the 
shaping of the great Australia. 
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Queen Cassiopeia’s 
Stellar Jewels 

Whirling Round the Pole Star 

'^HE constellation of Queen Cassiopeia, mother of the famous. 
^ Andromeda whose stellar glories were described in the C N 
for December 26, writes our Astronomer, may now be seen 
almost overhead between 7 and 9 o’clock in the evenine. 

t 

Its five brightest stars make, because, ^vhiIe the legendary 

story of the trials of these two 
ladies was handed down by the 
Greeks some 3000 years ago. 


‘the characteristic W so familiar 
to us because they are always, 
visible in some part of , the 
Northern Heavens. They appear 
to travel in a circle round the 
celestial North Pole as does the 
Great Bear, to which constella¬ 
tion Cassiopeia is always on the 
opposite side. So while in the 
evening during the winter 
months Cassiopeia is seen not 
far from overhead; the seven 
chief stars of the Great Bear 
which form the popular Plough 
are low down'above the northern 
horizon. During spring, when 
Cassiopeia has veered round to 
the north-west, the Plough will 
have risen to the north-east; 
and in summer, when the Plough 
is almost overhead, Cassiopeia 
will be low down in the north, so 
that, instead of looking like a 
W, the stars will appear 
arranged like a wide M. 

It can be seen from the star- 
map that Cassiopeia may be 
used as^a guide for locating the 
Pole Star when the Plough is 
low" dow’n and. possibly screened 
by clouds, trees, or houses. 

Incidentally, this process of 
whirling Queen Cassiopeia, as it 
were, round and round the North 
Pole of the. sky has the effect of 
alternately. presenting her uip- 
side-down, but as she is always 
represented as sitting in a chaii\ 
the effect is rather that of being 
whirled round feet uppermost, 
for Cassiopeia's feet are toW'aj*d 
the Pole while her head is near 
the feet of her daughter Andro¬ 
meda. This arrangement has 
existed for at least 2000 years, 
and- doubtless very much longer, 


.., and the LIGHTS 
will come back... 

Have yotu ever thdught that 
kiddies are growing up who have 
never seen a lighted street lamp ? 
It is a strange world that children 
are living, in to-day, and yet they 
are thriving. 

^ Milk of Magnesia ' has done a 
good job in helping to keep the 
health standard of children high 
by correcting minor 
upsets of; the 
digestion, so im¬ 
portant in the 
*gro wing -up* 
period. 

By helping to safe¬ 
guard. our children, 

* Milk of Nfagnesia * 
is assisting in build¬ 
ing th e sound health 
of the men and 
women of to¬ 
morrow. 



CMELK OF MAGNESIA’ 

Trade mark of Phillips’ preparation of magnesia 


Cassiopeia caii be traced back tT3’ Transport for a viaduct 
Babylonian times some thou¬ 
sands of years earlier. For the 
people of Baby- 
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Ion worship- ! 
ped a beautiful'i 
goddess, Kas- ! 
seba. 

Now, the 
troubles of 
Cassiopeia and 
A n dromed a. 
were due to 
the famed 
hcaiity of 
Queen Cassio¬ 
peia, and the 
link between 
the names of 
Kasseba, the 
early B a b y- 
lonian Queen 
of Beauty, and 
the beautiful 
Queen Cassio¬ 
peia appears ^ . ... 

to be provided Cassiopeiareiative 
by the Phoe- *1*® Pole Star 
nicians, who adopted Kasseba as 
their Queen of Beauty and called 
her Quassiu-peaer, which the 
Ancient Greeks transformed into 
Cassiopeia, It is by such 
fascinating' means that it is 
possible to trate back the begin¬ 
nings of things to far-distant 
ages; and thus in Cassiopeia 
we can link in our minds remote 
regions of both space and time. 

When w"e consider the space 
th^ distances are terrific,- for 
Beta in Cassiopeia, the nearest 
of the five, is some 2,911,000 
times farther away than our 
Sun. Delta is about 3,080,000 
times and the great syn Gamma 
is some 5,886,000 times farther 
than our Sun. The giant sun 
Alpha, also known by its Arabic 
name of Schedar, w’hich means 
Breast because it is so placed on 
Cassiopeia,, is about 10,300,000 
times farther than our Sun; also 
it is some 50 times greater in 
diameter and radiates about 200 
times more lij ht and heat than 
does our Sun. Epsilon radiates 
about 300 times more, but from a 
distance , about 19,000,000 times 
farther away than our Sun; so, 
while the Sun’s light takes but 
little. more than 8 minutes to 
I'each us, it takes nearly 300 years 
from Epsilon. G. F. AI. 


End of a 
Disgrace 

The Road to the 
West is Open 

’'JTiir cbstnicrive bet tie-neck at 
U.xbridge cn the route from 
London to Oxford has at last, 
been cene away with. Western 
Avenue having been extended 
north of that town to link up 
with the old read at Denham. 

The cost of the short stretch 
recently opened included a. grant 
of £200,000 by the ^Ministry of- 

two 

bridges over the Colne, and an 
embankment. 

FewM’oad-schemes this century 
have been subject to such delays 
as this important exit from the 
capital to the West. ' Begun in 
1920, only five miles had been 
built by the end of 1929, w"hen a 
false idea of national economy 
stopped work for years, and this' 
great plan was held up by the 
Old Fogies of our government 
machinery". It remained a dis¬ 
grace, and it-was not until 1937 
that another six miles were open, 
traffic ■ speeding along it having 
to crawl when it came to the 
streets of Uxbridge and the 
narrow bridge- there. Early, in 
1939, however, the Ministry of 
Transport made the construction 
of the nr more difficult bypass 
financially possible, and the 
beginning of 3943 has seen the 
completion of Western Avenue. 

When we consider how rapidly 
and efficiently great roads have 
been constructed among the 
mountains and deserts of the 
East during the war, we should 
all be ashamed of the dilatori- 
-ness of our road authorities at 
home in time of peace. Our road 
engineers are as capable as the 
Italians and should be set hard 
to work immediately after the 
war to provide a proper serie^ of 
highways for the whole country. 

A NEW Craze 

The craze for gambling is one 
of the bad habits of this good 
country. The latest news or it 
adds to the bad news of the road. 

In a crowded factory district 
of South Wales workers who 
cannot spend enough out of 
their wage-packets are now bet¬ 
ting on “bus-races.” The result, 
needless to say, is more dan- 
gerou.s driving. 

Cases have already comet- be¬ 
fore the courts. Colonel -Llewel¬ 
lyn, chairman of the Bridgend 
magistrates, has had to issue a 
stern ,warning on the matter, 
saying he will suspend the 
licence of any driver who comes 
before him in future charged 
with dangerous driving due to 
this betting craze. 


Lost Treasure of the 
Lonely Moors 

A MAGNiriCf NT urn containing the charred bones ofachieftain 
of ihc Middle Bronze .Age, his bronze dagger and flint 
implements, were all crushed to bits in the sad moment \\hen air 
ancient barrotv was demolished during recent ploughing 
operations on the Cornish moors. The moors had remained 
undisturbed for some three thousand vears. 


The Children’s Hour 


Here are details of the BBC 
broadcasts for Wednesday, Janu¬ 
ary 20, to Tuesday, January 20. 

- Wednesday, 5.20 An excliv^nge of 
songs'. and stories between 
children’s choirs in South Wales 
and the North of England; fol¬ 
lowed by Utility Elephant, a story 
by Antonia Ridge tola by Philip 
Phillips. 5.55 Prayers. 

Thursday, 5.20 The Scarlet 
Pimpernel : Baroness Orezy's 

famous book adapted as a serial 
play—Part 1, The ^Accredited 
Agent. 

Friday, 5.20 Music from the 
Countries of Our Allies, played 
by the BBC Scottish Orchcsira. 
5.45 Your Garden this Month, by 
H. G. Fleet* 


Saturday, 5.20 Matilda Goes to 
London, another Dora Breome 
story of Matilda Mouse, told by 
Wilfred; Songs by the Three 
Semis; and Pencil and Pgper. 
more puzzles. Questions. and 
catches by P. Caten Baddeky. 
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This has now been revealed 
by Mr C. K. Croft Andre’.v. a 
tveil-known Cornish archaco- 

Icgist, who puts forward a pica 
that no part of virgin grotmd 
should be broken until it has 
been surveyed by someone 

, with knowledge of archaeology. 

*T have been trying to recon¬ 
struct the urn - from the frag- and very heavy. He thought it 
ment^ I could fipd, but it is a was made of brass and put it in 
wearisome business,” -said Mr his pocket. After several weeks 

Andrew, who considers that a he left it on a v.indow-.^ill and 
IMinistry of Antiquaries and forgot all about it until one day 
Fine^ Arts should be appointed, he noticed that it still retained 
Through ignorance many valu- its original colour. He took it 
able antiquities, of which Corn- to a jeweller, and was told it 
wall is rich, have been ruthlessly was of pure gold. The Depart- 
destroyed, and now that the ment of the British and Medie- 

JMinister of Agriculture has val Antiquities at the British 
called for a million more acres Museum declared that the 
to come under the plough more bracelet belonged to a period 
precious relics of the past may about 1000 c. 

The Bush Factory 

where the deadly explosive mix¬ 
tures are made, and with others 
where the shells and bombs are 
filled cover an area of several 
square miles. 

One section of the factory \yill 
produce signalling equipment for 
Australia’s fighting forces, and 
one big building, 300 feet by ICO 
■feet, is concerned solely with 
ammunition boxes. 

This new war-time city, with 
its water, sewerage, and electric 
power installations, and its miles 
of 'asphalt' roads, has been 
planted somewhere in the Austra¬ 
lian bush at a cost of £4,500,000. 


'^^7'ith the war close to her back 
door, Australia, like- the 
Mother Country, has had to speed 
up her production of the means 
to carry on. 

One of the Commonwealth’s 
great' explosives'factories, which 
will find work for 14,000 people, 
including 8000 women, has taken 
shape on what was bush land 
little more than a year ago. It is 
now a veritable town, consisting 
of more than a thousand build¬ 
ings, very many of them widely 
dispersed, and surrounded by 
blast-proof mounds of soil and 
rock. These are the buildings 
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When you simply rub on \ou 

bring help straight to nose, throat, 
and chest —cH at the same time. 
Healing vapYJurs, inhaled u;ih ery 
breath, clear the nose, soothe tltroai. 
ca'^c coughing. At tfie siir.e time 
‘Vick’ works on tlie chest HVea poul¬ 
tice, "drawing out” trghir.jiS and 
pain. While the child sleeps peace¬ 
fully, ‘Vick’ keeps on he’p.ng r.ose, 
throat, and chest. 

By,next morning, \ 
usually, the worst 
of the cold is over. 
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SONGSTER 


‘An officer of the -- mercantile 
marine was in the habit of 
visiting an old aunt whenever he 
was at home from sea. One day 
he took with him a friend. 

‘ “Auntie, allow me to introduce 
to you my very old friend Robin¬ 
son.' His home is in the Canary , 
Islands,” he said. 

“Oh, how delightful!” replied 
the,dear old lady. ^ “Of course 
you sing, Mr Robinson?” • 

Big BUI 

'There once zvas a lively toucan 
* With a hill as large as a 
vian; ' 

The toeight of his hill 
Made him hot, tired, and ill, 

So he cooled it by using d fan. 

Other Worlds 

J[N the evening the plaxiet 
Venus is low in the west; 
Saturn and, 

Uranus are in I 
the south; and 
Jupiter is in 
the south-east. 

In the morning 
Mars is low in| 
the south-east, 
and Jupiter is' 
in the north-west. The picture 
shows the Moon as it. may be 
seen at 7 o'clock on Wednesday 
evening, January 20. 

Proverbs About Finery 

J^iNE. feathers make fine birds. 
A golden bit does not make a 
horse any.better.- - 

-The tail doth often catch the 
fox. 

It ns not' the gay coat that makes 
the gentleman. 

A. hog in armour is still but a 
hog. 

A horse is neither better -nor 
worse for his trappings: 








•OIN THE CHILDREN'S 
LEAGUE OF PITY—tlie 
Junior Branch of the 
National Society for Preven¬ 
tion of Cruelty to Children, 
which is stopping ignorant'and 
cruel parents from neglecting 
and ill-treating children. You 
will help to make other children 
happy (and play a part in your 
Country’s welfare). 

Every member who gives lo/- 
is awarded this splendid Blue 
.Bird badge. It- can be your 
privilege to wear it. 

Why not write about it 
to-day to. the Secretary— 

The CHILDREN’S 
LEAGUE of PITY 

17 VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQ., 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Fee 

A CERTAIN doctor had a reputa¬ 
tion . for being methodical. 
Two mutual friends were discuss¬ 
ing this trait of the doctor’s, 
and one of them said: “Yes, and 
.when he’s unwell he prescribes 
for himself; then he takes a 
pound note out of one pocket and 
carefully places it in another. ” 

DECAPITATIONS 

'y^HOLE, I'm to improve or 
- repair; - 

Behead, and you have the finish 
tnere. . ‘ 

I am to express gratitude; then 
behead, ' . 

You’ll find I’m simply a skein of 
thread. ' 

Whole, I'm to applaud or com¬ 
mend; 

Behead, you’ll find I’m to lift, 
my friend. Answer next week 


Jacko Comes to the Rescue 



B ig Sister Belinda was giving a party to celebrate her birthday. Of 
course the family were invited, but without a car how were they to get 
there? , Jacko solved the problem. He borrowed a long tandem bicycle, 
and soon had them all pedalling along at a great pace. Belinda’s eyes nearly 
popped out of her head when they arrived at her gate. 
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Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 Larboard. 4 
Spell it. 7 Tapestry. 9 Trade Union.* 

11 A purpose.- 12 Part.* 13 Good 

fortune. 16 A kind of soup. 17 A 
faucet. 19 Pieces of torn cloth. 20 
A charjfe for usinjr a road. 21 Water . 
was Adam’s. 22 Fragrance. 23 
Abounding: with snow. 25 BrinjfS forth 
abundantly. ' ^ ■ 

Reading Down. . 1 To place. 2 
Ancient Egyptian sun god. 3 Tracks. 

4 Renown. 6 Outsize.* 6 A rodent. 

8. Staple food of Japs. 10 Customary. 

12 A sacred song. 14 Necessitating 
immediate attention. 15 Seats without 
backs. 16 Supplicates. 18 Performs. 
20 Cumbersome road vehicle. 22 
Welcome or farewell. 24 That is.* 

. /Asterisks indicate ahhreziations 
Answer next week 


SUNSHINE 

■ ^here’s always left a little ray 
To brighten up our sorrow; 
Today will soon b^ yesterday, 

And Hope dwells in tomorrow. 

Do You Live in Gravesend? 

Q-rave means a trench or 
moat, arid Gravesend was 
simply the village or place at the. 
end of a hfoat. 


The Chitdrtn*s Newsfrafter, january 23, !943 

PROGRESS 

J^iTTLE Bobby, who wanted to 
biiy his sister a piece of 
music as a present, went into a 
shop and told the assistant what 
he wanted.^ 

“Well, if your sister is not very 
advanced, perhaps this would 
suit her,” said the assistant. 

“ How much is it, please?” 

“One shilling.” . 

“Oh, but that is much too ^ 
easy! ” protested Bobby. “ The 
last piece she had cost half-a- 
crown, so I expect she can play 
something worth three shillings 
by now.” 

Max and Jim 

• lyjAX an* Jim, 

They’re each other’s 
Fat and slim 

Little brothers. ’ 

Max is thin. 

An’ Jim, the fac’s is, 

Fat ag’in 
As little Max is! 

Their Pa ’lowed 
He don’t know whuther 
He’s most proud. ' 

Of one er th’other! 

Their Ma says 

They’re both so sweet— *vi! 

That she’d guess , 

She’ll haf to eat ’em I 

James Whitcomb Riley 

BomE 

A BOTTLE with a special cork 
cost 2^d. The bottle cost 2d 
more than the cork. 

How much did the cork cost? ^ 

Answer next week 


Russia Pa ys By results 


Tho Boy Talks 

Boy. ‘ Now ■ that Russia * has 
shown that she can defend her¬ 
self she has become popular. Isn’t 
it strange' that more people, did 
not admire Russia before the war, 
and seek to obtain good informa¬ 
tion about her methods? 

Man. Yes, it is a pity that our 
people did not take more notice 
of what organisation and science 
could accomplish with a great 
, territory richly stored with raw 
materials, and that so many evil 
things were said of her by people 
-who simply did not understand. 
We still hear Russia described as a 
Communist nation, when as a 
matter of fact she is not Com¬ 
munist, and her people are p^aid 
wages under a system of paym'ent 
by results. How many of us 
realise this? 

Boy./ How is it done? 

' Man. First note what Stalin 
himself says of payments by 
results. He calls it ‘^the most vital 
-and irresistible movement of the 
present day.” Note that the name 
of the system, the Stakhanovite 
Movement, - is derived from its 
investor, a coalminer name^d 
Alexey Stakhanov. 

' From the wage point of view it 
is* truly described as a bonus 
system, which offers the incentive 
of special profit to the industrious 
worker, enabling him to earn more 
money while adding to the wealth 
of. his country. The system was 
inaugurated in 1935, and it was 
found in 1936 .that there'was an 
actual rise in average wages of 
nearly a third. The rise has been 
'coiitinued, while there has been a 
definite in prices, so that It 
has' not beeri a merely money 
advance. In many cases workers 
have been successful in increasing 


With the Man . 

their dajly output by *250 to 400 
per cent. , It is claimed, that the 
movement has so seized the 
imagination of the Russians that 
it has become a nation-wide move¬ 
ment embracing all the workers in 
varying degrees. 

' Boy. How is the plan worked in 
practice? , 

Man. A piece-rate wage is 
arranged and a normal production 
taken- as a basis. The worker 
receives the - normal piece-rate, 
plus a bonus which increases with 
the worker’s success in heating 
the normal output. It is stated 
that a successful worker may earn 
30 to 40 per cent increase in the 
normal wage; and the worker is 
also urged on by other incentives, 
for ^as the production of the 
factory improves the management 
is able to improve the social 
institutions attached to it, such 
as nurseries, kindergartens, 
• summer camps, and sanatoria.,for 
children, and libraries, theatres, 
kiiiemas, concerts, and so on. 

Boy. So that the better you 
work the more you receive? But 
suppose you are a bad worker, 
what then? 

Man. The claim is made that 
all the workers , are carried on to 
better pay and better amenities 
by a system which divides all the 
profit among the people, but 
equality of reward is not aimed at. 
In fact, according'to the written 
Constitution, the principle of 
reward is From each according to 
his ability; to each according to 
the work performed.” What is 
claimed is. that, the system is 
“systematically raising wages and 
working to increase the well-being 
of the people.” Unemployment is 
a thing of the past. 


SLUGGISH? 


Little insides need 
the safe, GENTLE 
Laxative—Complaxa 



Children can’t always be. full of fun and games—they 
have their off-days just like grown-ups, and often 
because little insides become clogged with impurities 
and need a thorough cleansing and sweetening. Give 
your children Complaxa^—the laxative—that 

will do its wort so soothingly—so gently—that a’dose 
another day will not be met with “ Oh no. Mummy 1 ” 
Of pleasant orange flavour. 

Trice 1/5, ineJudiha vurchase tax, from Roots. Timothy Whites. Taylors 
and ail chemists. 

Sole Distributors: SCOTT & BOWNS LTD., Wexham Springs, 
Stoke Poges, Slough, Bucks. - 
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